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but also gives the popular feeling of the inconstant yet instinctive rabble 
as well. The very fact that Plutarch wrote his " Lives " in pairs and with 
parallels shows the sifting and discriminating side of his mind and should 
make us cliary of over-emphasizing the idealization of the portrait. Love 
in the sense of admiration he constantly shows, but love in the sense of 
blind hero worship never, and his love in the sense of service to truth is 
greatest of all. The " Life of Pericles " seems almost the keystone of the 
arch of these biographies. Pericles, the Olympian, so wonderful a bloom 
of Greek genius — Pericles, the man, with hia dignity and gentleness and 
calm, must have peculiarly appealed to Plutarch. And yet how careful 
he is, liow finely restrained is his enthusiasm, how unfaltering is the with- 
liolding of the hand. To Greek art, history, literature and speculative think- 
ing the world owes an incalculable debt. Greece is an inexhaustible quarry 
for the human mind and her beauty and power are radioactive still. 
Plutarch feels this and is instinctively conscious that Greek life is best 
expressed in the lives of her great men. And something more. There 
is a wistfulness in Plutarch, an unasked, haunting question after whose 
answer he dimly gropes. Why, with such beauty and power, did Greek 
civilization fail? For a civilization that does not furnish both for the 
individual and the race a permanent ideal and a permanent hope is fore- 
doomed to failure. Greek civilization, wonderful and fructifying as it is, 
ail'ords neither this ideal nor this hope. Plutarch seems dimly to have felt 
this. It is the implicit meaning of his " Lives." In them he sifts men's 
lives in an instinctive efl'ort to discover whether it is really in man that 
walketh to direct his steps. Pie asked, yet got no answer. Nevertheless, 
there is a patient hope in his pages and a fine prescience of some dawn. 
i\Iay Professor Perrin be permitted to give us those other " Lives " wliich 
he has so generously planned. 



George Safd. By Eene Doumic. Translated by Alts Hallard. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910. 

A combination of Rene Doumic's popular but unpleasing literary opin- 
ions, with the awkward English of Alys Hallard, cannot be said to make 
a very valuable biography. A literary critic, however illustrious, who pre- 
fers George Sand to Flaubert and believes that the chief function of lit- 
erature is to console and to divert cannot, in the present day, be accorded 
a very serious reception. M. Doumic's opinions coincide perfectly with 
those of a large majority of newspaper hack-writers and contributors to 
the cheaper periodicals. The opinions may be summed up as the apotheosis 
of the cheap and the mediocre; proves, above all else, that it is easy writing 
which makes sleepy reading. In a final paragraph M. Doumic sums up 
his theory of the novel. " Its function may," he says, " be summed up in 
a few words — ^to charm, to touch, to console." A list of the novelists who 
must be erased from the tablets of fame, if this criterion were allowed, 
might be an effective reply. As a mere beginning we should be obliged to 
throw out Balzac, Flaubert, de Maupassant, Zola, the de Goncourts, Loti, 
Bourget, Stendhal, all the great Russian novelists in one heap, Steme, 
Fielding, Smollet, Thackeray, George Eliot, the Brontes, Hardy, Meredith, 
Conrad, Henry .lames, Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy; but the list is too long 
1o follow out. Novels, like all artistic creations, are written in the hope 
of bringing men to a fuller consciousness of life, by revelation and ex- 
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planation. Who does not understand more of life and humanity by study- 
ing that department of literature which depicts them? A sense of truth 
and reality, eraftsmansliip, learning, power to set forth the inner conception, 
are the fundamental endowments of a novelist. 

To begin with, then, M. Doumic— with all due apologies to his eminent 
position — sets all his tlieories of art and literature on a toppling basis. 
His views are washed over with a cheap religiosity and thin veneer of con- 
ventionality. He is one of those respectable people whom we can always 
rely upon to think wrong because they are trying so hard to be safe. To 
think right demands courage and vigor, as well as judgment. But his 
theories of art and his theories of life are tinged by an unwholesome and 
unbracing tradition. It is customary to suppose that such views, appealing 
as they do to the timid, the convention-ridden, the mediocre, are signs of 
health. But surely health means initiative, free creation, the power to make 
new laws, new governments, new worlds. All progress depends upon 
courage. The courage to wound, if necessary, so that fresh ideas may be 
inoculated. 

Nothing can make a life of George Sand decent reading. Despite the 
extraordinary opulence, the extravagance of her nature, she was a light 
woman, of light brains and very light morals. Her will-o'-the-wisp love- 
affairs are as unsavory as any reading one can find. Her genius — such as 
it was — does not make up for the radical coarseness of her mind. The 
freedom of speech in her letters is exceedingly distasteful, and in the 
present volume M. Doumic has unearthed hitherto unpublished letters per- 
missible to print only in a medical treatise and to be read only by students 
of pathologj' — not of literature. But if anything could add further vul- 
garity to an account of her life it is the light veneer of a mind like that 
of M. Doumic. 

The translation is poor. The book abounds in unfinished sentences, bad 
grammar, poor idiom and awkward constructions. 



Les Sceurs Bronte. Par E. Dimnet. Paris: Bloud et Cie, fiditeurs, 
1910. 

An account of just how far the sombre and powerful genius of the 
Bronte Sisters makes appeal to the French people would be data of psy- 
chological interest. The French have a flaire for vitality. They were 
readier than Americans to appreciate Poe. They have shown astounding 
comprehension of Whitman and have published in the last few years an 
excellent and voluminous translation of his poetic work. 

M. Dimnet points out that, considering the wide-spread interest in Eng- 
lish literature which has obtained in France in the past decade or so, it 
is surprising that no book has been published about the geniuses of the 
Yorkshire moors. Madame Darmesteter (Agnes Mary Kobinson, an Eng- 
lishwoman and author of a life of Emily Bronte) contributed in 1899 and 
1900 some able articles on the Bronte Sisters to the "Revue de Paris." A 
translation of " Wuthering Heights," published in Paris some years ago, 
and the eloquent and beautiful tribute of M. Maeterlinck to Emily in "La 
Sagesse et la Destinee," must have done much toward stimulating interest 
in the three sisters. 

M. Dimnet has written a very charming account of the lives of the three 
writers in this volume. He seems to have had access to all the best bio- 



